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WILLARD DRYDEN PADDOCK: IDEALIST 



BY ANNA LOUISE WANGEMAN 



WHATEVER pessimists may say 
about the disappearance of the 
idealists among the younger artists of our 
country, it is not altogether true that if we 
seek him out, we may not occasionally find 
an artist who has hitched his wagon to a 
star and rides the skies unmindful of 
obstacles and with unswerving purpose. 

Before a man may aspire to the regions 
of the stars, however, he must have been 
on earth, and hard at work mastering the 
technicalities that will help him to express 
his ideas in whatever medium he may 
choose. In the work of Willard Dryden 
Paddock, sculptor and painter, the ideal 
and the real have always gone side by side. 
He may be said to have begun his career, 
that is, to have manifested that inner 
impelling force to do artistic things, at the 
early age of ten. Several years later he 
was enrolled as a student at Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn. Mr. Paddock enjoys the 
distinction of having been the first man 
sent by Mr. Frederick Pratt on a two-year 
scholarship to Europe. This was in 1895, 
before he had attained his twentieth year. 
The young artist turned to sculpture first 



as a medium of expressing his ideas, and 
worked for a while at the Colarossi atelier 
in Paris. Later he settled in a studio of 
his own. The fact that he exhibited a bas- 
relief at the Salon during this first year, 
proves that he lost no time in making the 
best of his opportunities. 

Nature was lavish in bestowing her gifts 
upon this young man, who, with the 
versatility displayed so frequently by the 
artists of the Italian Renaissance, works 
with the same facility either with the chisel, 
brush or pencil. Mr. Paddock is, more- 
over, a firm believer in the Renaissance 
methods of artistic training: the apprentice- 
ship at the goldsmith's, or in the "bodega" 
of a renowned artist was compulsory in 
those days, fitting young students with 
that technical ability and appreciation 
for the rudiments so often disregarded 
at the present time, when so much time 
and effort are wasted in striving to attain 
merely baffling effects. Given the divine 
spark of genius, true virtuosity can result 
only after sincere application. 

To a young man suddenly transplanted 
into the midst of that vast storehouse of 
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art treasures, Paris offered manifold oppor- 
tunities for study. Like so many others, 
young Paddock made his pilgrimages to 
the galleries of the Louvre where he found 
much inspiration, and nurtured his own 
ideals of beauty. It is quite evident that 
he adhered to his creed of aesthetic stand- 
ards, for none of his work shows that he 
was ever caught up in that maelstrom of 
modernity which was beginning on its 
rapid and often destructive course during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
While Mr. Paddock's work is never strictly 
academic, it bears the distinct individuality 



of an artist imbued with an understanding 
of the healthy spirit that inspired the 
ancient Greeks, coupled with a very 
marked feeling for architectural form. 

Besides working at the Colarossi studio, 
he put in six months of his time at the 
Julien Academy. At the end of this most 
profitable two-year sojourn in Paris, Mr. 
Paddock came back to his native country. 
A traveling scholarship, which he received 
in 1908, enabled him to return to Europe. 
In Italy he spent much time in Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, where the fine ancient 
bronzes claimed his attention, and he 
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devoted himself especially to the study of 
their patina. After much experimenting 
there to obtain similar effects, the artist 
discovered a formula for making his own 
patines which he has applied to his bronzes 
with much success. 

Besides exhibiting during the past years 
at current art shows, he had in 1912, the 
first exhibit of bronzes at Gorham's. 

In his scope of ideas this artist is far- 
reaching and original. So great is his 
predilection for working in bronze, that 
he is constantly putting his impulse into 
execution. From the smallest figure in a 
seal or in an ornament for a corkscrew, to 
the more pretentious fountains, a char- 
acteristic nobility of thought predominates, 
and even the tiny group is so well worked 
out that were the figures enlarged to life- 
size, they would lose none of their virility 
or charm of finely balanced workmanship. 



A delightful conceit is a small female 
figure standing in a rather flat bowl, and 
holding over her head a hoop to be used 
as a receptacle for flowers. It is called 
"Drooping Flowers," the dainty figure 
being so flowerlike in itself that an added 
rose or two make the harmony complete. 
Again, a group of three kneeling children 
bearing shells intended for table lights, 
or two exquisite little figures representing 
the passing of Venus and Mercury as the 
constellations, surmounting a seal, are 
only a few of the many small bronzes 
most of which are limited to editions of 
from five to ten castings each. 

Among the many fountains which bear 
his signature, none is perhaps more poetic- 
ally conceived than the bird fountain called 
the "Grant Memorial," at the entrance 
to the cemetery at Saginaw, Mich. A 
healthy idealism, which is this artist's 
heritage, is expressed in the kneeling angel 
so well composed in its frame of beautifully 
curved wings. There is much life in the 
fine face which, though classic in outline, 
is not cold. This bronze is most effectively 
mounted on a granite boulder over which 
the water trickles from the bird bath. 

The "Water Goddess," a delightful 
nymph-like figure, with outstretched hands 
from which the water splashes into the 
upturned faces of two merry little children 
at her feet, has an air of sylvan joyousness 
that is refreshing. Mrs. Spaulding has 
set up this fair little goddess in the garden 
of her summer home near Buffalo, while 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, at her Hacienda in 
San Francisco, owns a replica of Mr. 
Paddock's Bubble Drinking Fountain, 
which was put up as a memorial to Mr. 
Mershon in the public natatorium in 
Saginaw. 

In the entrance hall of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, a large bronze bas- 
relief, a tribute to the activity of Presidents 
Orr and Jesup shows the sculptor from 
another side. Being a keen observer of 
human nature, he has the gift of producing 
a likeness in which the psychological traits 
of his sitter predominate. His two recent 
portrait busts of Mr. Hamden Dougherty, 
father of the painter, Paul Dougherty, and 
of that of the Rev. Dean Father McNulty, 
are strikingly alive and belong to the best 
examples of his recent work. 



Less than three years ago, he made a 
beautiful medal with the head of his friend, 
the late Putnam Griswold, in the role of 
Hagen of Niebelungen fame. The Kaiser 
honored Mr. Paddock by accepting this 
fine tribute to the much lamented basso, 
and a replica was presented to Mrs. Hearst, 
and to each member of the Memorial 
Committee of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

In this connection we come to an ap- 
preciation of the artist's carbon-point 
portrait sketches of famous Americans 
which he made for Putnam's Monthly a few 
years ago. In examining such drawings 
as those of Mark Twain, Joseph Choate or 
Cardinal Gibbons, one is convinced that 
while this artist sees with the plastic eye, 
he never forgets that the finest draughts- 
manship requires the fewest lines, but that 
these must be telling ones. He never loses 
sight of structural values, and in this is 
true to the ideals of the great master, 
Holbein, whom Mr. Paddock reveres as 
well as the famous Leonardo. It is a 
happy blending of the austere severity of 
the Northern nature with the genial 
melody of the Italian — and this focussed 
by a modern from the original viewpoint 
of an American. 

It would have been quite unthinkable 
for one of his poetic temperament to live 
in Italy and withstand the temptation of 
painting. He gloried in the rich coloring 
of the South and reproduced these im- 
pressions in fine deep-toned landscapes. 
Wherever he has introduced figures, as 
in the canvas called the "Golden Day" 
and "In the Borghese Gardens," he evi- 
dences a decided gift for mural painting 
which he attempted while sojourning in 
Florence, but discontinued on his return on 
account of pressure of other work. 

The largest piece of plastic art that Mr. 
Paddock has turned out is the Noah 
Webster Memorial, unveiled at Amherst 
College in October, 1914. This may be 
called his chef-d'oeuvre, so far, since it 
contains a combination of the sculptor's 
best qualities: a rhythm in the fine seated 
figure that harmonizes so well with archi- 
tectural background, the tout ensemble 
expressing balance, repose and noble sim- 
plicity. It is gratifying to see that he has 
abided bv the fundamental truth that in 
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a draped figure of this kind, every part 
of the human form underneath the gar- 
ment must be accounted for to perfect the 
general structure. There is something 
heroic in this sitting posture with the 
strongly modeled outstretched arm, and 
the noble poise of the aristocratic head. 

The idea of the fountain here is original 
too, the water falling from either side of the 
wall at the back into handsome bronze 
bowls almost on a level with the seat. The 
unity of thought has been so well preserved 
that the whole is truly monumental in 
style. One feels that here is a jewel in a 
perfect setting. 

There is no doubt that in aspiring higher 
with each succeeding attempt to carry out 
his ideals, Mr. Paddock approaches art 
with the true spirit of reverence. To quote 
his own words: "The work grows harder 
all the time." 



